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A Scrap of Geology. 


Mr. Epitror—Dear Sir :—Enclosed I send some 
specimens of stone, &c., and would like your 
opinion in regard to them through the Farmer 
or otherwise. The specimens of rock containing 
impressions of shells was taken from a rock of the 
kind weighing perhaps six pounds, which was 
found on the farm, an elevated ridge of land in 
Belfast, four miles southwest from this city and 
Penobscot Bay. It isthe only one of the kind I 
have ever seen here. On the large specimens the 
impressions are almost perfect, and completely 
covers and fills it. Is it a specimen of fossillefer- 
ous rock from the Oriskany sandstone, as referred 
to in the last year’s Geology Report, pages 343, 
344? The other specimens were taken froma 
ledgy spring in this place, of which I will give 
you a fuller description. About twenty years 
since, a knoll situated on a slaty ledge, running 
northeast, southwest, and from which a **boilin 
spring’’ emanated, was dug into, the ledge blasted 
and specimens of a mineral obtained and sent 
away to be tested. I have never learned the re- 
soil, or to mix it with muck. Second, the proper | sults of that investigation, which was by persons 
time of the year to apply it. Third, what effect | formerly owningit. Now I wouldlike to have you 
has it on different soils? Fourth, what classifi- | tell me what minerals would be likely to be found 
cation would you give it as a manure, compared | near or with such as I send, and by the descrip- 
with others? By giving your decision, it will set | tions I give you. The ledge and principal rock 
at rest a number of opinions, and much oblige | is a slatey ledge; the next rock in quartz is the 
many of your Supscripers. |sameas No. 1; the dirt and soil is same as No. 

Norton, King’s Co., N. B., May 20, 1862. 2, some of this has been used as an ochre to paint 

Pee , buildings. No.3 is an occasional aineedl be 

Perhaps it is not necessary, in order to answer | bedded in No. 2. These are all the specimens I 
the queries of our correspondent, to go into a full| can obtain, as the pit or spring is now nearly 
discussion of the nature and chemical constitu- | oe up > —_ — &e. oe water is 

“ne te | partly covered with a dark green oily scum. 
ents of lime ; 80 we will confine our remarks to! P Respectfully yours, , yo 
its uses and application as a manure. 


Belfast, May, 1862. 
First, then, lime is necessary for the growth of 
all cultivated plants, and its presence in the soil| Nore. The fragment containing impressions 
is an essential element; yet the quantity of lime | of a shell is a piece of the sandstone above named, 
in cultivated fields is often too limited fur the | containing the cast of a shell called Terebratuta. 
healthy growth of certain crops, and therefore an | It came from that formation found above Moose- 
application of lime to soils of this class greatly | head Lake and about the head-waters of the Pe- 
increases their fertility, and it is upon a soil|nobscot. The extent of this formation has not 
which contains in a sufficient amount the neces- | yet been fully ascertained. Boulders of this rock 
sary elements needed for the growth of plants, | are found scattered, occasionally, southerly from 
with the exception of lime, upon which the most | this locality, larger in size near the parent bed 
striking effects from its application are noticed. jand smaller as you recede. They have been 
It is also often the case that lime used upon those | found in Vassalboro’, in Phillips, and other 
soils that contain a considerable portion of calca-| towns. They are guides to the Geologist, telling 
reous matter—provided the lime is from some oth- | him of a deposit like them somewhere northerly. 
er locality or some othér sort—is frequently ben- | ‘They are also missionaries of the past ages, tell- 
eficial. Prof. Johnston consideres lime as effect-| ing of a period far back when that rock was a 
ing four distinct results upon the soil; Ist, as soft bed of the ocean, forming a congenial home 
supplying a kind of organic food necessary to the | for shellfish and other marine animals. They 
growth of plants ; 2d, neutralizing acid substan. | tell also of another period when there was an up- 
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EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 
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Lime as a Manure. 


Mr. Eprtor :—Judging from the general tone 
of your valuable paper that you are conversant 
with all of the standard works relative to agri- 
culture, and the best methods of fertilizing land, 
we would respectfully ask your views in regard to 
lime as a manure, as there is an abundance in 
this section of the country. In some instances 
where it has been applied, the yield has been 
abundant ; in other cases, only indifferent, conse- 
quently there is considerable controversy among 
the farmers relative to the proper manner of ap- 
plying it. 

First, whether it is best to slack it with the 











by rendering it less liable to be blown away. 
We have known the roots of twitch grass that 
have been taken from other fields, and buried to 
the depth of three or four inches, to soon form a 
matting that would hold the loose sand and ina 
few years form a sod. Tansy and Toad Flax 
(Linaria vulgaris,) which hasa long creeping root 
and is very tenacious of life, have been recom- 
mended for this purpose. The latter is, however, 
objected too on account of its being a most worth- 
less and troublesome weed. 





Sarr anp Live Mixture. 


Mr. Eprtor :—Your subscribers here would be 
gratified, if you would publish in your valuable 
paper the proportions, manner of compounding 
and using the ‘Salt and Lime Mixture’’ of Prof. 
Mapes. Yours respectfully, 

A. C. Gorvon. 

Deer Isle, April 22, 1862. 


Nots. We are unable to give the exact pro- 
portions of this mixture, not having at hand the 





statements of Prof. Mapes concerning it. An) 
easy method of making the article however, | 
would be to make a strong brine in which the’ 
lime could be slacked: the proportions of the | 
salt and lime each to be regulated according to| 
jone’s judgment. It would doubtless be an effi- 
cient and economic fertilizer. 
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About Scare Crows. 





Although the crows are not as numerous this 
season as in some years previous, it will be well 
to be on the look out for them, and keep them at 
\a distance rather than suffer them to get a taste 
jat the corn. It is not unfrequently recommended | 
to poison them by steeping corn in strychnine | 
and scattering it round the field, but we are) 
among those who believe the crow docs more good 
than harm, and therefore prefer to scare rather 
than Aid him. This is sometimes no easy thing, 
as he understands quite as well as most men, what 
are, and what are not shams, and his boldness | 
often leads him to make desperate attempts to 
force his way through them into the field. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, 
after speaking of the different ways of making 
‘scarecrows,’ such as clattering wind-mills, sus- | 
pended scraps of bright tin, straw images, &c.,| 
all of which he says are ‘fit neither to frighten, | 
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to injure nor to entrap,’’ recommends stretching | 


| color. 


Communications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Practical Entomology---No. 4. 











I had intended in this paper to have noticed 
specimens of moths in my cabinet, but as the 
season has not yet arrived when they appear in 
their greatest numbers, and as beetles are the 
most common insect at present, I have concluded 
to refer toand describe some specimens of the 
order Coleoptera, reserving the moths for a future 
article. ‘This order you remember comprises those 
insects which, in their perfect state, have the 
outer wings hard, shelly or horny, for the 
— of protecting the inner wings and the 

y- This order comprises a host of insects, 
very many of them injurious to vegetation, partic- 
ularly in the larva or worm state. I will notice 
a few of the larger and most striking specimens, 
natives of the State, that are in my collection. 

Specimen Ist. (Alaus oculatus.) This is pop- 
ulariy known as the big eyed snapping beetle, 
and is the largest of the family termed Elaters 
or spring beetles, from the habit they possess of 
regaining their feet by springing up when laid 
on their back. This is a very numerous family 
of beetles, one variety of which, the ash colored 
Elater, (Melanotus cinereus) can now (May 23) 
be seen in great numbers in our fields. The larva 
of many of the family of Elaters are what we 
term wireworms, and every farmer knows how 
destructive they are some seasons. This speci- 
men is about one and a half inches long; the top 
of the body is sprinkled with whife powder like 
dots, and there is a large oval black spot on each 
side of the top of the thorax which resembles an 
eye, and which gives the name. The larva of 
this insect is not injurious, but feeds on decaying 
wood. 

Specimen 2d. (Osmoderma scaber.) The rough 
osmoderma. This specimen will be immediately 
noticed from its size and coarse, ill shaped form. 

tisaninch anda half long, of a brown black 
They live in the sap of trees, and fly only 
by night. Their larva isa large, white grub, 
with brown head, which feeds on decaying wood, 
and it is not therefore, probably injurious. 

Specimen 3d. (Cetonia Inda.) The Indian 
Cetonia. Nearly an inch long, yellowish brown, 
with black spots, and head, thorax and sides 
covered with short, yellowish hairs. According 
to Harris, they are found in spring, and again in 
autumn. This one was taken in September on 
pared apples put out to dry, of the juice of which 
itseems to be fond. They may be found on 
fiowers of golden rod and on corn-stalks. They 
are said to be destructive to ripe peaches, and 
doubtless eat other kinds of fruit. The larva, 


_ probably, live in the ground on the roots of plants. 


Specimen 4th. (Prionis unicolor.) The one 


ces, naturally formed in soils, and decomposing 
noxious compounds frequently within reach of 


heaval, and this bed was thrown up and ‘dry 
‘land appeared”’ and the soft ooze of the Ocean 


the roots of plants, thereby rendering them harm- ‘flow became hardened into rock, imprisoning and 
less; 3d, changing the inert vegetable matter in | embalming the remains of the animal and vege- 
the soil so as to render it useful to vegetation ; | table life it contained. They tell also of another 
and 4th, facilitating both organic and inorganic | period when, either by the land again sinking, or 
compounds to be produced, and to fit existing | by some other cause there was an interruption of 
compounds in the soil for more readily entering | the sea and its floods swept over the surface of 
into the circulation of plants. So, besides acting | the rocks and ledges, and its ices embracing por- 
as a direct manure, it accomplishes the above im- | tions of them with the strong grasp of winter ; 
portant results. For instance, a soil rendered in- | yet another period, when the throne of the frost 
fertile by an over-abundance of vegetable matter, | king was shaken, the glaciers and the icebergs 
such as a peaty soil or a muck bog, may be re-| broken up and started off southerly, holding on 
lieved of this incumberance by a generous appli- | to the boulders and fragments of the rocks where 
cation of quick lime. Again, upon some soils, | they had rested, and letting go of them as the 
vegetable remains are slow to decay, and some-| approaching warmth weakened their hold, the 
times accumulate to a lurge extent; this is known | largest and heaviest first, and the smallest last ; 
as humus. To remove this, lime is usually ap-| and yet another period, when the ocean again 
plied, which, in its action upon the insoluble | subsided, and the earth, drained of the surplus 
vegetable matter, quickens its decomposition and | waters by the present system of streams and riv- 
is said to sweeten or ameliorate the land, thus’ ers, assumed the shape and condition in which 
converting a noxious element into a source of | we now find it. Thus the observing man can find 


fertility. “Books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
*, . . ’ 
In addition to its manurial effects upon the sant-cnanatnmetand 


soil, it also acts mechanically, especially upon | The other minerals from the spring are No. 2, 
clay lands, in opening and loosening the dense ochre, and very good. If there is a suufficient 
masses, imparting a considerable amountef mel- quantity it may be useful in the manufacture of 
lowness to the soil, thereby exposing a larger ex- | the several kinds of paints usualfy made from 
tent of surface to the beneficial action of the at- | ochres. 
mosphere. No. 3 is pyrites, or sulphuret of iron, a combi- 
The manner of its application to the soil is a | "tion of sulphur and iron, and useful when found 
matter of no small importance. It is used in the |" large quantities for the manufacture of cop- 
three states of quick lime, hydrate or slacked, | Pe™s- The greenish pellicle on the water is 
and air-slacked or mild lime. If the soil be cold, probably owing to iron.—Ep. 
and stiff it is best to use quick lime or caustic | 
hydrate; but upon light soils an application of | 
this may do injury by causing a too hasty decom- | 
position of organic matter, not often found in| Mr. Eprror:—Can you inform me through 
abundance in such soils. For soils of this de-| your paper if salt is a good manure? We often 


scription, the air-slacked lime is preferable. It pth eo - asd BB gre se 
should also be mild if used as a top-dressing, or will it mtet benefit? When and in what man- 


when forming a part of the compost heap where | net should it be applied, and how much to the 
much animal manure occurs. jacre? We wish fur experimental knowled 
As to the proper time and best method of ap- jthat we can rely upon, fur whieh we wm 
a : ane .. | greatly obliged. A Penosscor Farmer. 
plying lime, there is much diversity of opinion | "i anid : 
with practical men. The most feasible mode | Nore. : lf used judiciously, common salt is 6 
seems to be that of giving the land small doses at good fertilizer ; but it should be borne in mind 
short intervals, rather than larger ones less fre- | that if used in too large quantities it destroys 
quently. This mode is the best for immediate | rather than increases vegetable growth ; hence it 
effect, as it has a tendency to sink in the ground | is often used for killing weeds, &e. In moderate 
and bury itself beyond the reach of plants. ‘The quantities, say about two bushels per acre, it has 
nearer the surface, the more active are its re- given good results; the soil best suited to it 
oite | being that at a distance from the seaboard. As- 
Lime forms an important addition to the com- | P@™8"s is greatly benefited by a free = of it; 
post heap, and an excellent method of preparing | *"4 when applied mpon gress lands it hes the 
it is upon the system used in Flanders, as given | effect of rendering the — and clover nym pal- 
in Emerson and Flint’s ‘‘ Manual of Agriculture.’’ | stable same. B be wate ate osthticn va 
Provide a layer of lime and cover with a layer of | the compost heap ; and when dissolved in water 
weeds, sods, road scrapings, muck or river mud, | for the purpose of slacking quick-lime, it forms a 
and whatever else is rich in organic substances. jcompouns wale Save very comets - os tg 
Follow with alternate layers of lime and of organ- | gee eae, a oe ae ” 
ic matter, and cover with loam. Fork over thor- | peneencreeeepsadens. sty-engemmtetenese tino 
oughly at the end of two weeks, and from time to —_ — Catan omy Se Guntigens wih 
time afterwards. Let the heap remain until the mach Gtionlty. 7 
mixture is complete, and it will be found a very Disgasep Cow. 
desirable and effeient manure. Mr. Eprtor :—I have a cow that has a bunch 
Our correspondent asks what classification we | of flesh growing in the lower corner of her eye. 
would give it. We suppose he means what wiinn! I first discovered it early last fall, it has now be- 








A Bundle of Queries. 





Sait as A Manure. 


small twine in a zig-zag course acroés the field, at colored Prionis, is nearly two inches long, body 
a distance between the stakes of not more than | long, narrow, and of a light, bog brown color. 
four rods. This has borne the test of experience | This is a handsome beetle, with very large, long 


: ahs | antennze ; it flies only by night, and occasionally 
and time, and is perhaps as easy and safe a meth- | enters houses, though its natural place is the 
as can be used. 


. | woods, where it inhabits pine trees, and its larva 
Speaking of crows reminds us of the ravages of | “4 — ous rd > rae oro — de- 
| 8truction in pine by riddling them with holes. 
the cut worm, another enemy to the corn crop. | Specimen Ph ene bivettata.) ‘The apple 
Last season they were very numerous, and many tree borer or two striped saperda. ‘This insect in 
fields presented thin ranks of standing corn. A | its borer or larva state, is too well known to re- 
neighbor remarked in early summer that his field quire Gon oe ; but the perfect insect or 
of two acres would not average three stalks to a| beetle, 7 oe Come because it flics only by 
, : , night. I reared this specimen from the pupa, 
hill, and said that he should have but little corn. | watching and noting its changes, &c. For full 
The result was, however, a heavy yield. Do we| particulars in regard to it, see Farmer No. 1, this 
‘not plant too many kernels in the hill for the | Volume. ; 
| benefit of the crop, and the assurances of a good | Specimen 6th. (Calosomacalidum.) The golden 
| wield ? Spotted bectle. This is a very pretty beetle, and 
yes | is now common (May 24th) in the fields. It isa 
| little over an inch long, black, with three longi- 
| tudinal rows of golden dots on each wing cover. 
It is probably, not injurious, as it is said both it 
and its larva destroy the army worm. I have 
Vine, and the manuracture of Domestic Wine. lately captured some fine specimens of them, and 
Designed for the use of amateurs and others in ‘™ ye ted fms 4 rae — Ph - . 
the Northern and Middle States. By John’ Roe. parasite, which I shall keep tor further 
ag ig nog mo York: C. M. Sax- | Specimen 7th. (Buprestis a The 
. < depecgiaes pete ‘ | Virginia Buprestis is a little over an inch long, of 
The cultivation of the vine throughout the g brassy or copper color. It is found in June. 
‘northern and middle States has largely increased Its larva or borer is destructive to the pine. 
| within the past few years, and it is in the open. Another Buprestis, smaller, but of the same color, 


|air, that the larger portion of gardeners and ama- | is the B. Lusida, whose borer infests the locust 


| teurs must cultivate their vines. There is hardly | Specjmen 8th. (Phyllophaga quercina.) The 
|a garden of any size or pretentions—even in our | May beetle is a common insect and is gencrally 
‘own State—but what has grape vines of some of known. It is one of the first insects we see in 


: baer” ae . - spring, as we frequently dig it from the ground 
,the hardy sorts; and with judicious and intelli- | with spade or hoe. It is an inch long, a ong 


gent care they may become not only a pleasure | nut brown color. It is properly termed **beetle 
but a source of profit. To such, this work of Mr. | bug,’ and feeds on leaves, particularly cherry— 
Phin is intended as a plain practical guide. Hav-| fying mang A we —- eee — 
. , . | [ts larva is a large white worm with brown head, 
— particuler theory to present and discuss, | which lives in the ground on roots of plants, and 
his work is eminently useful, and as the author | js sometimes very destructive to the roots of grass. 
says in his preface, ‘‘a practical work shoulddeal| Specimen 9th. (Saperda vestita.) The coated 
with facts and be a guide to action.”’ Those de- Saperda —_ — long, S a greenish — dirt 
: ; : “oer color, with a few minute black spots on the elytra. 
—_— of eee ee, will not be | According to Harris, it is a rare insect. It in- 
disappointed or led astray by the teachings and | habits the linden tree, and its grub or borer is 
directions of this volume. | much like the apple tree borer. It was taken in 
The style in which the work is issued, reflects | June. — - 
eredit upon the publisher—who has long been | Specimen 10th. (Desmocerus palliatus.) The 


, : ase : | cloaked beetle is an inch long, of a blue color and 
engaged in the business of providing agricultural | one-half of the fore = of the wing covers is a 
n 


literature for the people. The cuts, over one hun- silvery drab color. the specimen figured by 
dred in number, are important as illustrating the | Harris, the coloring on the elytra was a bright 


various processes and operations in the manage-  CT®0Z® ¥ ellow. It is found on the elder, and the 
. . grubs live in the stalks. 
ment of the Wine. A treatise on the manufac- | Specimen llth. (Mele angusticollis.) The 


ture of wine, and a description of the celebrated narrow necked oil beetle is three-quarters of an 
Thomery system of culture is appended to the | inch long, and of an indigo blue color. The 
volume. | wing cover does not cover only about half of the 


— abdomen. It is found on butter cups and potato 
For our copy, we are under obligation to A. | stalks in autumn. They are without inner wings 


Williams & Co., 100 Washington St. Boston, of and are called oil beetles because they exude a 
whom the work may be obtained. Price $1. _| yellowish liquid when they are handled. They 
|may be used in medicine for blistering like the 
| cantharides. 


New York State Agricultural Society. Specimen 12th. (Canthaies cinera.) The ash 
colored canthaies is a little over half an inch long, 


The Annual Exhibition of the New York State | ~; 
= : - . | Of an ashen grey color and slender body. They 
Agricultural Society for 1862, will be held in| are very cumiie and destructive aandie, eating 
Rochester, Sept. 29 to Oct. 2. The energy and | beans, leaves, potato vines, and are said to be 
consequent usefulness of this Society seems to in- bor ery Me the wy | per in paneer al 
woh os | setts. is family is used in medicine for raising 
a with 0 a the central position of biisters when applied to the skin, although those 
ochester, and the ample provisions which the | principally an for that purpose are imported 
good people of that city will make to accommo- from Spain and a where they are found in 
date the exhibition will undoubtedly secure a| gteat swarms on the lilac, ash, &c. 
splendid show, notwithstanding the troubles and 
trials which the nation is passing through. 
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Phin on Grape Culture. 


Open Arr Grape Cutture. A Practical Treatise | 
on the Garden and Vineyard Culture of the 























CoRRESPONDENCE. 


tive value compared with other fertilizers ; for it 
is classed as a mineral manure. We regard it as 
a special fertilizer, assisting, but not taking the 


place of, or doing away with animal and vegeta- 
ble manures. 





A Lance Parsnip. Large calves and lambs are 
not out of order, but as a diversion, we will men- 


come as large as the eye-ball, but does not cover 
any part of the eye-ball. It appears to be fast 
to the bone, and is very much materated. As I 
have never seen anything of the kind, any in- 
formation through the columns of the Farmer 
would be gratefully received by 
A Supscriper. 
Paris, February 9th, 1862. 


Norg. The above query has just turned up 





tion that Mr. Joseph Hamilton, of North Dix. | 
mont, dug a parsnip in his garden on the 16th | 
ult., which measured 394 inches in length, and 


was broke off in the ground at that. Who has 
grown a larger one? 





~ GF A correspondent informs us that Mr. West 
Daggett, of Solon, has a heifer two years old the 
15th of March, which, on the 13th of May follow- 
ing, dropped a calf weighing one hundred pounds. 


0 "Ne AP. do " 
- correspondent is right in calling this a dig 


+ 44a 

om Mr. Theodore (, Allan, the Steward of 

me Insane Hospital, slaughtered a Chester hog 
Week, two years old, and weighing when 


dressed 730 lbs. a 
porker. Tt was a magnificent looking 


among some loose papers in which it had become 
misplaced. It is impossible to tell from our cor- 
Trespondent’s description, whether it is merely a 
fatty tumor or a disease of the bone. If the 
former, it will be necessary to dissect the sack ig 
which the tumor is contained, which will proba- 
bly remove it altogether. If caused from a dis- 
ease of the bone, the best thing will be to ‘‘knock 
her in the head.” 


To Prevent Sann-Brows. 

Mr. Eprror :—Can you tell me what I can put 
on sandy hill-tops, to prevent the action of the 
wind from carrying them away? If so, you will 
oblige Reaper. 
May 25th, 1862. 

Nore. An application of clay, if it can be made 
Without too great an expense, would be the most 





permanent mode of consolidating the soil, there- 


It is pleasant to think that while bloody tri-| 
umphs are the order of the day in one section of 
our domain, there are, in prospect at least, tri- 
umphs of a more peaceful nature preparing among 
the agriculturists in other portions. May the 
necessity for the triumph of our arms speedily 
cease, but that the triumph of our farms continue 
forever. 

We will mention in this connection that the 
Secretary of the Society, Hon. B. P. Johnson, has 
made arrangements to attend the International 
Exhibition in London, for the purpose of super- 
intending such articles as may be forwarded from 
the United States. Mr. J. was the Commissioner 


Fair, at London, in 1851, and performed his du- | 
ties with signal ability, especially in the depart- 
ment of agricultural implements and machines, 
bringing them to the notice of other nations, and 
opening to our manufacturers and inventors an 
extensive and profitable field of business, and in- 
troducing improvements which have greatly im- 
proved and perfected the agricultural operations 
of the entire world. Mr. Johnson’s address 
while absent is “‘Oare of W. V. Morgan, Arundel 





street, Strand, London, W. C.”’ 





from the State of New York to the first World’s | 8* 


‘‘Inclosed I send a couple specimens of insects, 
in accordance with your invitation in the Farmer. 
No. 1, I find in my grist-mill, where it works in 
flour and meal, and it is reputed to be in the hab- 
it of aoe in bolts. They are not very 
numerous, but always to be found from May to 
October. There are great numbers of worms, 
bugs and millers that make the mill their hiding 
place, and I should like to know more about 
them. No. 2,I find in numbers under the dead 
bark of apple and other trees. Ido not know 
that they are injurious to the trees. 

Freedom, May, 1862. C. C. Fuiirr.”’ 


I am not sure of the identity of No. 1. So far 
as 1 am aware the history of insects peculiar to 

ist-mills is but imperfectly known. One reason 
is because 80 few have an opportunity to investi- 

te the subject. It is to be hoped our corres- 

ndent will improve the occasion to study the 
Frabits of these insects the coming summer, and 
also impart for the benefit of all interested. The 
specimen received was a brownish black beetle, 
measuring half an inch in length. Its larva, 
probably, live in the yrain or meal, and is one of 
the ‘worms’ refe to. This beetle may be 
injurious to the bolts,as the huge jaws with 
which it is armed would seem to indicate their 
use. In fact he had eaten through and escaped 
from the package in which he was sent, bat was 
fouad sale in the envelope. This reminds me 
that, beetles in particular, shofild be killed before 
sending, unless sent in metal or glass. 


fifth class of Zoology, termed Crustacea. It is a 
kind of wood louse, popularly termed ‘‘sow-bug.”’ 
It is called the cellar wood-louse. It abounds in 
dark, moist places, and appears to subsist on de- 
caying wood, therefore is not injurious. I find two 
kinds—this one termed Oniscus Asellus,and a 
smaller one, which, on being touched, curls itself 
together in a ball ; this one is termed O. Arma- 
dillus. Insects have but six legs, whereas these 
have fourteen each. 

(E. B., Belfast.) The insect received is a 
specimen of Coccinella, or, as they are commonly 
termed, lady birds. No, they are not injurious, 
but on the contrary are one of our most beneficial 
insects, because their life, both in the larva and 
perfect state, is a continual warfare on our some- 
times numerous enemies of their own kind, the 
plant lice, upon which the coccinellas subsist. 
Therefore they should not be harmed, as their 
presence in great numbers would materially bene- 
fit us, should the plant lice trouble our crops to 
such an extent as they did last year. The speci- 


No. 2 is not a true insect, but belongs to the | 


selects the bull most likely to impart to his get 
his own virtues and increase the good qualities of 
the cow. He pays more than twenty-five cents 
for the services of such an animal ; but he rears 
a calf whose market value repays the outlay ten- 
fold, while he has made a direct step upwards in 
his work of improvement. He feels encouraged 
to persevere. He watches carefully his herd, 
and step by - ray eee until his reputation 
as a breeder and his heavier pocket book attest 
his success.’’ ‘i 

It is not neccessary to re-assert that a very fair 
proportion of ‘‘our native stock’’ is of superior 
quality. It can hardly be said to have been se- 
riously doubted. The question is upon the trans- 
mission of the good qualities admitted to exist 
therein. Is it not clear that this can only be 
obtained, with any degree of certainty, by the 
use of pure blood bulls of some fixed breed or 
race? Then which is most clearly indicated to a 
common sense view of the whole field? Should 
it not be that which is nearest like ‘*the old red 


stock”’ in every feature, in size, shape, horns and | 





men is oval shaped, and the size of a pea, the 
wing covers are light red, with three large black | 
dots on each one; the head is black, and thorax! 


color? Has it not been satisfactorily shown that 
this ‘‘old red stock”’ originated in Devonshire as 


the most of our fore fathers of Maine did also? | 


is black with two white dots. You will notice|Then I submit, to the unprejudiced farmers of 
that they are gregarioug in their habits, most al-| Maine, whether the testimony adduced will not 
ways living in companies. [ found collections of warrant the conclusion that it is by the use of 
them last autumn, containing nearly a gill ina Devon bulls, from families which have been bred 
stubble ficld where the wheat was badly infested | towards milk, that we must Lope for the mos‘ 
by the plant lice. There is a kind with nine dots | complete success in fixing and transmitting the 
on their wing covers, which is therefore termed | good qualities of ‘‘our native stock.’’ 
Coccinella novemnotata, or nine dotted Coccinella. | Joun F. ANDERSON. 
(F.) — price of the new edition of Harris’ . — . 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, is $6, which 4 wt ¢ : . 
places it beyond the reach of many of us who | Agricultural Aliscellany, 
would like to possess the work, which is truly a| © neusttenettiten = 
splendid volume. I understand there will be) ~~~~~~~~— Wool 
another edition issued at about half the price of plc mag 
this, which will contain all the matter except the| Since the first of April, the demand for domes- 
colored plates, and will, therefure, be about as tic fleece has continued very moderate; the auc- 
valuable. Geo. E. Brackett. | tion sale in Boston being the prominent feature 
Belfast, May, 1862. |of the month. Prices have still further declined, 
2 ee ;and, as the season is drawing to a close, holders 
Nore. For the information of our correspon-' show a disposition to make concessions, in order 
dent and others interested, we would state that to reduce their stocks. It is evident that there 
an edition of the above work with colored plates, | will be a considerable amount of fine wool carried 
is for sale by the publishers for $3,50. Another jover; and, at the present market rates, it would 


te . i ae seem to be for the interest of consumers to pur- 
edition with plates uncolored, $2,50.—Ep. chase these wools, in preference to going 8 
—— in the country for fresh clips. The views of 
“The Old Red Stock of New Eng- | $'°¥es will naturally be higher than they were 
mo | last year, and it is very probable they will ask 

land”---No. 4. more for their wools than the still depressed state 

One more selection from Mr. Church’s valua-| of general business will justify manufacturers in 
ble report and I “‘leave the presence,”’ and sub- ae The great advance which took place 
side. ast summer and autumn, arose from a cause 
‘Who is there, who has mingled with New which Js not likely to operate during the ap- 
England farmers who has not frequently heard | Proaching season ; and, while we do not think 
men say, ‘‘our native cattle are good enough ;”’ | wools will be, or ought to be sold by farmers at 


Paes ss . >. : wh 
‘*Why should we go to England for cattle to im- | last year’s prices, it is quite likely that many 























For the Maine Farmer. 


prove what is already good enough?’’ ‘There 
is Mr. *s cow; she’s nothing but a native ; 
and where’ll you find a better?’? Such remarks 
as these are made every day, in every town in 
New England. They are founded not on preju- 
dice alone, but on ignorance of the principles of 
breeding. 

No one will dispute that scattered throughout 
New England are very many good cows, possess- 
ing in a remarkable degree, excellent dairy prop- 
erties. Many of these have no known pedigree, 








| 


|uable family of stock, how is he to proceed ? 


| ject of great interest, and deserving the earnest | vaneed in price from 1d a 14d 
‘attention of stock growers. 

ito study it, there are books of great value, well | 
| worth the very reasonable 
‘are sold. 


| ** Breeding of Domestic Animals’ by S. L. Good- 
jale, of Saco. 


nor have they any mark that indicates the pres- 
ence of foreign blood. They stand before us 


will, by going to the other extreme, lose sales by 
holding their clips above the market value. 

Pulled wools have not changed materially in 
— and a fair amount of the most desirable 

inds have been taken. In California wools, 
some sales have been made at reduced prices, and 
a number of good lots of fall clip are being offered 
at low figures. 

Fine foreign wools have been selling in small 
lots, with but little variation in prices. Medium 
and low foreign wools, have, like the better de- 
scriptions, met with but little demand, and good 
stocks of all these qualities are awaiting pur- 


chasers. Coarse foreign wools have declined to 
their legitimate limit, having been taken toa 
considerable extent by carpet manufactures, who 
have recently again started their mills. By late 
advices from European markets, we learn that 
We do not purpose to enter deeply into scien- | CO8TSe wools are very quiet, while fine qualities 
tific breeding, though well aware that it is a sub- | “7 firm, and some desirable —— have ad- 
r pound. 
Prices current of wool, at New York, May Ist, 
1862, were :—Choice selected Sixony fleece, 50 a 
rices at which they 52c. Saxony fleece, 46 a 48c. 
(The very best which I have read, and | oe Bb ym . Py po ad —_. nme > wa 
nape hich Ih f. ig | blood fleece, 44a 45¢. Native and quarter bloo 
[ procure all upon this subject which I hear of, is seem, 28 64ie. Concnen ince, ate, the 
J.F.A.) Our purpose is to pre- jada fleece, 40 a 42c.— Walter Brown's Monthly 


imply as good native cows. The owner of one 
of these cows, recognizing her value, is anxious 
to perpetuate her virtues, and retains her as a 
breeder. Having this good foundation for a val- 





For such as desire | 


‘sent a few hints to those whose attention has | V. Y. Circular. 


point out how the materials within our reach, 





not been directed to blood, and to endeavor to Androscoggin Agricultural Society. 


imay be applied to the substantial improvement | The Trustees of the Androscoggin Agricultural 


| of our stock. 


, : ‘and Horticultural Society offer the following pre- 
The fact that a cow is a good one is not) miums on Cor tsand garden vegetables at 
enough, of itself, to warrant the hope that her | their next Cattle Show Exhibition and Fair to be 
progeny will equal her in excellence, unless care | held Oct. 7th, 8th and 9th 1862. 
is used in the selection of the bull to which she| for the best Indian Corn, not less than one 
is bred. It is only when, by along course of! acre, $3.00; for 2d best, 2.00; for 3d best, 
careful breeding, certain properties have become } 00. For best potatoes, not less than one acre, 
impressed upon a tribe of animals—have become | samples to be exhibited at fair, $3.00 ; for 2 


were—that we can feel in any degree sure that | tatoes, not less than one bushel, exhibited at 
an individual of that tribe will reproduce itself) fair, $1.00; for 2d best, 50 cts. For best car- 


‘in its offspring. This is true of every one of the! rots, not less than 1-4 acre, $1.00; for 2d best, 


distinct breeds of cattle, and indeed of every | 50 cts. 


L : For best specimen carrots. not less than 
species of our domestic animals. 


f It is as true of | one bushel at fair, 50 cts. Fer best beets, not 
the gamecock or dorking as of the race-horse or | Jess than one-eighth acre, $1.00. For best spe- 
the pointer. The distinct breeds or races of our | cimen beets, not less than one bushel, at fair, 50 
cattle are all the result of attention to this great | ots, For best ratabagas, not less than 1-4 acre, 
principle. As a rule, an animal of one of the | $1.00 ; for 2d best, 50 cts. For best specimen of 


distinct and recognized breeds of animals is sure | rytabagas, not less than one bushel, at fair, 50 


to impress upon its descendants the character-| ots; For 2d best, 25 cts. For best cabbages, not 
istics of its own breed or blood. So unerring i8| jess than half a dozen, at fair, $1.00; 2d best 


this transmission of inbred qualities, that a good | 59 cts. For best red cabbages not less than six, 
breeder would on no account use theservices of a |75 cts. For best onions, not less than halfa 
bull not thorough bred, preferring the use of an| bushel, at fair, 50 cts. For best parsnips, 50 
inferior animal of undoubted pedigree to that of | ots. For best cucumbers, 50 cts. For best pump- 
a bull of impure blood, though perhaps the more | kins, not Ices than six, 75 cts; for 2d best, 50 
elegant and apparently more valuable of the two. | ots. For best squashes, not less than six, 75 cts; 
Of course there are occasional exceptions to this, | for 2d best, 5C cts. For best watermelons, not 
as to most general rules. In the hands of un-| jess than six, 50 cts. For hest tomatoes, not less 
skillful breeders, under the influence of accident, | than one peck, 75 cts ; for 2d best, 50 cts. 
undue exposure, unfavorable circumstances of Wu. R. Wricut, Seo'y. 
feed and climate, and perhaps other causes, in-| Jewiston, May 20, 2862. 
dividuals, and indeed whole families of a certain 

How to Tan Skins. 


breed may degenerate. (But the original breeds, 
Take two parts of saltpetre and one of al- 


or pure races, as the Devons, Herefords, and 
Jerseys, are clearly and confessedly, far less liable 1. ‘ ie th q 
to be influenced by such contingencies, than the | U™ ; pulverize finely, mix them and sprinkle even- 
new and more artificial breeds, such as the short- ly over the flesh side of the skin; then roll the 
horns and Ayrshires. Indeed, I believe it would | ® in tightly together, and let it remain a few days, 
be impossible to place the Devon in circumstances | #ecording to the weather, then scrape the skin 
sufficiently potent of evil, short of death, to so till it is soft and pliable. I have tanned skins in 
completely overcome its inherent force of charac- this way so that they would be as soft and white 
ter and strength of blood, that it would fail to | %* bac kskins. ah a 
respond promptly to the return of proper atten- 2. ‘A reader” wishes to know the mode of 
tion and transmit with absolute integrity its an- | t#nning coon and fox skins with the furon. I 
cestral virtues. J.F.A.) Even these, however, will give him my mode of operation. If the skin 
can be more casily brought up again than low-| is green from the body, scrape all the flesh from 
bred animals; for bl will tell. Meanwhile| it, then pulverize equal parts of saltpetre and 
the great principle remains the same. In pro- | alum and cover the flesh part of the skin with it; 
rtion as an animal is full bred, or full blooded, = the flesh in such a manner as to hold the 
it is probable that he will mark his offspring with | rine when dissolved, then lay it ~ in a cool 
his own characteristics. A recognition of this | place—say the cellar—and let it Jay four or six 








Full-blooded Meri- | 


characteristics of the race, part of its blood, as it | best, 2.00; for 3d best, 1.00. For best sample 


principle is of the first importance ; and it can- 
not be t20 often or too strongly urged upon all 
who desire to breed good stock. 

Let us now return to the owners of the before 
mentioned ‘“ native cows.’’ What are they 
to do to perpetuate their good qualities? How, 
with such a foundation, is a valuable family of 
stock to be created, to do credit to the owner’s 
skill and put money in his pocket ? : 

The “ald fogy,” who turns up his nose at 
‘*book farmers,’’ and scoms ‘foreign cattle,’’ and 
recognizes no principle beyond saving an imme- 
diate penny even at the sacrifice of a a 
pound, drives his cow to the cheapest bull—some 
miserable, low-bred, mongrel beast, whose only 
power perhaps. is that of impressing ae his 
get a portion of his own ugliness. ‘Old fogy’ 
has paid but a quarter af a dollar, itis true; but 
he has a calf of but little value. This course is 
pursued for years, until the old cow dies and her 
virtues are all lost ; while her owner attributes 
the success of others to mere luck. Is not this 
sort of breeding common? Is there not an in- 
stance of such a system to be found in every town? 

How different from the course of the ‘‘old 


prising , 

ho has studied the of stock- 
rea ng | te mete himedf ecpuninied with 
the merits and history of the best bulls within 
his 





ys; then cover the flesh part with soft soap 
and wash off clean with water. Dry in the shade, 
rolland pull occasionally while drying; then 
roll and pull until soft and pliable.—N. £. Far- 
mer. 





Cheap Summer Food for Hogs. 


The editor of the New England Farmer says 
he has practiced the following plan for summer 
feeding of pigs for many years, and finds it to be 
an excellent one : ; 

‘A few rods of grass-plat convenient to the pen 
is reserved for this purpose, and is manured by 
the weekly suds from the wash-room. Commenc- 
ing at one side of the plat, a large basket of the 
thick, short grass is mowed each morning while 


’ | the dew is on, and a part given to the swine at 


each feeding, three timesa day. By the time the 
last poction’ of the grass is cut, the first is ready 
to cut again, and in this way the ground is mowed 
over many times during ‘the summer, while the 
ss is kept short, thick, tender and sweet. It 
eeps the in a healthy growing condition— 
they are fed with as much as they will cat every 
day, and little additional food is needed besides 
slops from the kitchen.” 


For Unrrvitrvt GooseBERRIES, freely in 
the Fall, cutting out old wood hoteing 
the new. An bush may be cut back one 
to advantage. If still inclined to wood without 








fruiting, pinch in the summer growth. tes 


Hints for the Household. 


Approved Domestic Receipts-—-No. 3. 


Gingerbreads, Pies, Jellies, &c. 

Soft Molasses Gingerbread. Mix with a pint of mo- 
lasses, a teacup of melted butter, a pint of flour, 2 eggs 
well beaten, spoonful of ginger dissolved in a tumbler of 
milk, and stir in 2 teaspoontuls of saleratus; add flour to 
make it as stiff as pound cake; bake half an hour. 


Hard Gingerbread No.1. Rub balf a pound cf butter 
into a pound of fleur, then rub in half a pound of sugar, 
|2 teaspoonfuls ginger, 1 spoonful rose-water; mix it 
| well, roll out, bake in flat pans in a moderate oven half 
an hour. 

Hard Gingerbread No. 2. 34 \bs. sugar, 2 Ibs. flour, 3 
eggs, half pound butter, 1 teaspoonful saleratus, 2 spoon- 
fuls ginger or nutmeg, wet with half cup of milk. 

Circle Gingerbread. 2 cups of milk, (sour if you like,) 
1 cup of molasses, 1 of sugar, 1 of butter, 2 oggs, 2 heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of saleratus, flour enough to make it 
stif as pound cake, essence lemon, and nutmeg. 

Hard Gingerbread. 1 cup of butter, 1 of sugar, 3 eggs, 
|1 nutmeg, or ginger, a small teaspoonful of saleratus 
| dissolved in a little milk; as little flour as will roll it 
| out well. 











Alum Gingerbread. 1 cup molasses, 1 of milk, half 
cup butter, 1 teaspoonful alum, 2 of soda, large spoon- 
ful ginger, flour enough to roll out, bake in sheets. 

Good Gingerbread. 1 cup molasses, 1 of milk or wa- 
ter, 2 eggs, half cup butter, 1 teaspoonful saleratus, 1 
of cream tartar, nutmeg or spice to taste. 


Gingerbread. 1 cup of sugar, 1 of molasses, half coup 
of milk, 1 cup butter, 2 eggs, 34 cups of four, half tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, ginger to your taste. 

Sugar Gingerbread. 2 cups sugar, 1 of butter, | of 
milk, 1 egg, 1 tablespoonful of ginger, 1 teaspoonful of 
saleratus, flour enough to roll. 


Gingerbread. 2 cups molasses, 1 of butter, 2 eggs, 1 
cup sweet milk, 5 cups flour, 2 teaspoonfuls soda, | tea- 
spoonful ginger. 

Molasses Gingerbread. 1 cup molasses, l cup milk, 2 
eggs, butter size of an egg, | spoonful of saleratus, flour 
and spice. 

Sugar Gingerbread. lecup butter, 2 cups sugar, half 
| cup boiling water, tablespoonful ginger, | of saleratus. 


Muffins. 1 pint of warm water, 1 egg, half cup sugar, 
| half cup of yeast, half teaspoonful saleratus, a littie salt, 
flour enough to make a stiff batter; mix at noon and fry 
in morning. 

Muffins. 4 cups of flour, 2 of milk, 1 egg, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, 1 of so- 
da; bake in a quick oven. 


Muffins. 1 pint of milk, 1 pound of flour, 3 eggs, half 
cup yeast. 

Doughnuts. 2 cups white sugar, 3 eggs, 2 cups milk 
or water, piece of butter size of an egg, 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar, 1 of saleratus, 1 nutmeg, a little allspice. 

Doujhauts. 2 cups sugar, 14 cup milk 3 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoonful saleratus, piece of butter size of a hen’s egg; 
roll very soft. 


Doughnuts. 1 cup of sugar, 14 of milk, 1 egg, small 
piece of butter, 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, 1 teaspoon- 
ful soda, spice to taste. 


Doughnuts. 2 cups of sugar, 1 cup butter, 14 cups 
sour milk, 3 eggs, half cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoonful of 
saleratus. 

Buckwheat Cakes. Mix 1 quart of buckwheat flour 
with 1 pint of lukewarm milk or water, half cup of yeast, 
and set itinawarm place torise. When light, which 
will be in eight or ten hours, add 1 teaspoonful of salt, 
and if sour, | teaspoonful saleratus dissolved in a little 
milk; if too thick, thin them with just sufficient cold 
milk or water; fry in enough fat to prevent sticking to 
the pan. 

Little Plum Cakes that keep long. 1 pound flour, mix 
with 6 ounces sugar, beat 6 ounces butter to a cream, 
add 3 eggs well beaten, half pound currants, the plums 
and sugar; beat all half an hour, then drop the butter 
on tins or buttered paper size of a walnut,. bake ina 
brisk oven. 


Rye Drop Cake. 1 pint of milk, 3 eggs, 1 tablespoon- 
ful sugar, little salt, stir in rye flour till it is as thick as 
pan cakes. Dake in buttered cups or saucers half an 
hour. " 
| Mince Pies. 3 pounds chopped meat and suet, 6 Ibs. 
;chopped apple, 1 lb. raisins, little more than 1 quart 
| molasses, more than 1 quart cider, 1 cup spices. 
| Lemon Pie. 2 lemons, 3 cra:kers, 2 eggs, 3 cups su- 
|gar, 1 of water, small piece of butter. This will make 
three medium sized pies. 
| Lemon Pie Nol. 4 lemons grated, all but the rind of 
| two, 3 cups sugar, 3 eggs, all beaten together will make 
three pies. 

Lemon Pie No.2. The juice of 1 lemon, 1 pounded 
cracker, 1 cup sugar, 24 cups water. 

Lemom Pie No. 3. 1 lemon, 14 coup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 
spoonfuls cream, 1 cup flour. 

Lemon Pie. 1 lemon, 2 eggs, 2 spoonfuls cream, 1 
| spoonful flour, 14 cups sugar. 

Nice Dish for Breakfast. Beat 1 egg, add teaspoonful 
(salt, pour in about two thirds of a pint of water, slice 
|some bread, dip it in, and fry ina little butter. Serve 
| Warm. 

Brown Bread, or Togus Cake. 








3 cups Indian meal, 1 

of flour, 3 of sweet milk, l of sour milk, half oup mo- 
lasses, small teaspoonful soda, steam 3 hours, (bake 20 
| minutes;) half teaspoonful of ginger improves it. 


Brown Bread. 1 oup sour milk, 34 cups of meal, 1 of 
rye, | of molasses, 3 of sweet milk, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 
of saleratus. If large cups, steam 4 hours and bake 2. 


Icing for Cake. White of 1 egg, 9 teaspoonfuls sugar, 
1 of starch. 


Ginger Snaps. lecup butter, 2 of sugar, half cup 
milk, (sour if you have it,) 1 teaspoonful ginger, half 
teaspoonful soda. 


Cookies. 1 coup of buttor, 14 of sugar, 4 eggs, 24 oups 
of milk, 1 teaspoonful saleratus; melt butter, put the 
sugar to it; do not beat tho eggs. : 
Kisses. Half pound of sugar and the whites of 4 eggs, 
beat to a froth, mixed and flavored with rose; put in the 
oven on a board covered with white paper, drop with a 
teaspoon on the paper and bake light brown, then slip 
them off with a knife, and stick two together. 


Charlotte Russe. Half box gelatine, dissolved in 1 
coffce cup of milk; cooled, add 1 pint of cream, whites 
of 7 eggs, beat to a hard froth, | cup sugar; line the 
mould with sponge cake, pour in the jelley, set away to 
cool; when served, turn on to a flat dish—vanilla. . 
Italian Cream. Take 3 pints of milk or cream, sweeten 
it with white sugar, flavor with vanilla or lemon, add 1 
paper of gelatine; stir constantly until it boils; beat 
well the yolks of 8 eggs, stir them well into the boiling 
cream, strain into moulds, stand on ice 5 or 6 hours; to 
be served with cream and sugar. 


Yeast. 3 potatoes, washed clean and put into 1 quart 
of water, with half pint of dry hops, boil together till 
the potatoes are done, then peel and wash; one-third of 
a cup of salt, half cup sugar, 14 cup flour, mix with the 
potatoes, strain the hops when hot upon the above— 
strain the whole through a culendar, when milk-warm, 
add a cupful of yeast, and put to riee, after which pat 
down cellar; to 1 quart of water two-thirds of a cup of 
yeast is suitable to raise bread. 

Potato Yeast. Take 6 good sized potatoes, boil them 
in 2 quarts of water; when well done, take them out and 
mash them fine. Then put them back into the water, 
and add a handful of hops. When well boiled, strain it 
through a sieve into a little thickening, a tablespoonful 
of flour, a cup of sugar, half cup of salt; if you mix the 
bread with water a little shortening will improve it; if 
you use milk, it is not necessary. 

Wine Jelly. To one-half of a 25 cent box of gelatine 
add 1 pint of cold water, the rind of 1 lemon cut, net 
grated, juice of 2 lemons; let it stand for an hour and a 
quarter, take out the lemon rind and adda little less 
than 14 pint of boiling water, 14 lbs. sugar, a good balf 
pint of wine, then pour into moulds; straining is hardly 
necessary; stiff in 4 or 5 hours. 

Wine Jelly. 1 box of gelatine, 14 pint boiling water, 
1 pint sugar, 1 stick cinnamon, 1 lemon, | pint of wine; 
stir the ingredients together and then strain it. 


Currant Jelly without Boiling. Squeeze the currants 
through a thin cloth, take a pound of sugar to a od 
of juice, rub sugar into juice with hands, set it in the 
sun 2 or 3 days. 

Currant Jelly. Wash the currants, then squeeze them 
through a thin cloth; to 1 pint of juice add 1 pound of 
sugar; heat the juice well, then put in the sugar and 
boil about 15 minutes; strain and put in cups. 

Apple Jelly. Quarter the best quality of apples and 
stew till soft; strain out the juice, boil it to the consist- 
ency of molasses, then weigh it and add as many pounds 
of crushed sugar, stirring it constantly till the sugar is 
dissolved; add 1 ounce of extract of lemon to every 20 
pounds of jelly; when cold set it away in close jars; it 
will keep good for years. 

Crullers. Dissolve a teaspoonful of saleratus in four 
tablespoonfuls milk, or leave out one spoonful of milk 
and substitute one of wine; strain it into a oar of 
flour, 4 tablespoonfuls melted butter or lard, a tea- 
spoonful of salt; beat 4 eggs with 6 heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of rolled sugar; work them into the rest of the in- 
gredients, together with grated nutmeg; add flour to 
make them stiff enough to roll out easily—about an inch 
thick. 





